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Lire, Powitics, FINANCE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER AT THE GENERAL POST OFTICE 





18s. YEARLY. 


No. 105. Vor. V. — Intaxp Host Fret) SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1900 Avroap (Post Free) 35 ° 





This week’s Contents include :— 
The Man of the Hour: SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
DR. LEYDS AS I KNOW HIM. By Diplomat 
RUSSIAN AGGRESSION IN PERSIA RUBENS AT THE NEW GALLERY 
COLONIAL CHILDREN LONG AGO 
Short Story: BYWAYS OF LOVE. By A. F. De Navarro. 

















ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 


INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. 6d. per day. 


> ( For Management—‘ UNPARALLELED,” LONDON. 
Telephone Nos. :—181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. s ’ 


Telegraphic Addresses :— | For Visitors—* ERMINITES,” LONDON. 








‘ A genuine old Brandy 4 “ Particularly suitable 

made from Wine.” MA | | for medicinal purposes.” 
Medical Press, August 1899. Lancet, July 1899. 

THREE STAR BRANDY, 


FOR BARGAINS 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, i _— 
DAMASK CLOTHS, m— Typ | 


Saves Time 


CGAMBRIG HANDKERCHIEFS, annie 


AND Conserves Energy 


| LADIES’ UNDERGLOTHING, Pleases Clients 


VISIT “* Saves its cost in twelve months."’—Vide Testimonial. 


WwW i | 5 4 | Send for Illustrated “S” Catalogue. 
Walpole’s Sale “co 
: fe, YOST 


LONDON,|| Jaymes ¥ 


w. | $333 BS Head Office: 























102 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 
6 ONSLOW PLACE, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Or write for Special Sale Price Lists and Patterns, =— ; “y g Hethera Viaduct, Leadon, B.C. 


89 NEW BOND STREET (19,{9°5,"2"). | 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. West End Branch: 


303 Oxford Street, W. 
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To Intending Subscribers :— 





NOTICE MUST NOW BE GIVEN 


The Library of 
Famous Literature 


Readers of the preliminary announcements which Zhe 1 
its issue of the new “ Library of Famous Literature ” will recall the express conditions 


upon which the present offer was made. 


Instead of putting a very high price upon the first edition, with the intention of 
afterwards reducing this price from time to time, as has been the usual custom with 
publishers, Zhe Standard announced that it would receive subscriptions in advance 
of the day cf publication at the lowest price possible with the character and cost of 
The result of this offer was an advance subscription for 3,000 sets before a 
Even after delivery was begun, the binders could hardly 


the work. t 
single set could be delivered. 


keep pace with the incoming subscriptions, so that now the 


that ‘‘ THE STANDARD’S”’ 
Remarkable Introductory offer regarding 


MUST BE WITHDRAWN. 


Standard made regarding still remain unfilled. 


withdrawn. 


orders for nearly 2,000 sets 








WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS THINK. 





So long as it was possible to make immediate delivery of the 
books, 7he Standard has kept its offer open, and under this arrangemeat, 7,000 
the Library have been subscribed for up to the present time. 

A large force is now at work binding up the last sets of the present edition, so that 
not only will all present subscribers soon be supplied, but the remaining set of the 
edition will also be ready for delivery at an early date. 
stances that The Standard now announces that its advance-of-publication offer must be 
The present arrangement, whereby it is possible to secure the Library at 
about half the regular price, and the complete work, the entire twenty vo'umes, is sent 
to the subscriber all at one time, can remain open but a little while longer. 


sets of 


It is in view of these circum- 


3elow are printed a few letters from among the hundreds which The Standard has received from early subscribers to the Library, who now have these richly-bound volumes 
in their homes. Intending Subscribers may read with interest, especially, the letter in small black type. The latter affirms what The Standard has said repeatedly—that it is next 
to impossible to give, by means of any mere printed description or specimen pages, and specimen illustrations, an adequate idea of the great work which Dr. Garnett and his associates 
have produced. Only a actual day-by-day use of the Library may reveal its true value, the true wealth of its contents. 


**T WAS MORE THAN GRATIFIED.” 
‘“* Stelvio,” Bassalleg Road, Newport, Mon. 

I was more than gratified when I received the full 
Morocco-bound Library of Famous Literature. I was 
delighted at the outside appearance, and very much so at 
the inside. The style and choice of Authors are thoroughly 
good. I feel I have many pleasant hours before me in the 
perusal of the volumes. 

To those who cannot spare cash down, and they want a 
“good thing,” my advice is to obtain the Library of 
Famous Literature by your advertised system of monthly 


instalments. 
CHARLES H. BAILEY, 
Tyne Engine Works, Newport. 

*“‘IT PUTS LIFE INTO THE DRY BONES OF 

THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE.” 
1 Borrage Terrace, Ripon. 
I am very pleased, indeed, with the twenty volumes. 
It is, of course, easy to suggest things that one would have 
liked to have found included, such as Odin’s address to 
Reidmar in “Sigurd the Volsung,” and the wonderful 
‘* Story of the Mirror,” from George Macdonald’s “‘ Phan- 
tasies.” But, on the whole, I consider the selection an 
admirable one. Possessing this work one has at his dis- 
posal the most complete apparatus that I have ever seen 
for obtaining a knowledge of general literature, and can 
learn not only that an author lived and wrote on such and 
such topics, but can peruse many pages of bis most | 
characteristic work, which puts life into the dry bones of 
the history of literature. I sincerely congratulate Dr. 
Garnett and his assistants on their success in an under- 
taking whose vastness indicates its difficulty. 
(REV.) G. W. ALLEN. 

*“*‘THE WORK OF COMPILERS AND CON- 
TRIBUTORS REMARKABLY WELL DONE.” 
26 Pendrell Road, Brockley, S.E. 

I am exceedingly pleased with the twenty handsome 
volumes comprising the ‘‘ International Library of Famous 
Literature,” and I consider that the work of the compilers 
and contributors has been remarkably well done, the 
selections being, in my opinion, very comprehensive, and 
at the same time characteristic of each of the multitude of 
authors quoted, 

The binding (Three-quarter Red Levant) is attractive 
and substantial, and the volumes are an admirable addition 
to one’s Library. J. MEAKINS. 





“Pleased beyond Measure.” 


Gayton House, Ashtead, Surrey. 

Dear Sirs,—Now that I have received my 
copies of ** Famous Literature,” I am beyond 
measure pleased with them, 

It seems to me, however, that the public 
should by some means be better acquainted 
with the real nature of the publication, 

I find that comparatively few people know 
what a beautiful work it is. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) PAYNE JENNINGS. 











**A MONUMENT OF LEARNING AND TASTE.” 
3 Cambridge Square, W. 

I can only state the opinion that I have formed of the 
worth of “‘ The Standard” Library. To me it is a monu- 
ment both of learning and of taste. I could not imagine a 
more representative collection. Toa busy man like myself, 
who has only a limited amount of leisure for reading out- 
side the beaten track of professional duty, it is an incalcu- 
lable advantage to have such ‘‘a feast of fat things ” spread 
for one’s enjoyment by experts like Dr. Garnett and his 
coadjutors. It will be an immense saving of time and, 
indeed, of pocket, to have at one’s hand such a large and 
varied selection, culled from such a wide area and arranged 
with such skill by thoroughly competent hands. It is just 
such a library as I have long desired to see. 

(REV.) GEO. HANSON, M.A., D.D. 


*“*VALUABLE TO AN EDUCATOR.” 
Yately Grange, Blackwater. 

I have received the copies of your ‘“ International 
Library” issue, and am greatly impressed with their value 
toa man like myself, engaged in educating the higher- 
class youth of England. 

The varied examples of style enable the instructor to 
produce before his pupils illustrations of the best portions 
of the world’s literature, without laborious research through 
scattered volumes. 

S. G. KIRCHHOFFER, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. 


‘“*A WORK OF THE HIGHEST VALUE. 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

I have received with much pleasure my set of volumes, 
and am exceedingly glad that I gave you my name as @ 
subscriber. Some of the lighter pieces introduced, such as 
“The Spider and the Fly,” will no doubt provoke both 
criticism and merriment ; but upon the whole, not to speak 
of the copies of rare illuminations, or of the excellent type, 
I regard the work as one of the highest value in bringing 
together such a vast array of choice pieces of the finest 
literature of all ages and countries, many of them not 
easily to be met with, so that it will be an almost indis- 
pensable supplement to every important private and public 
library, as well as of educational interest and value to the 
higher schools and colleges. 

(REV.) JOHN B. McCLELLAN, M.A., 

Principal of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 


“*A NOTABLE MAGAZINE OF GOOD THINGS. 
Leighton House, Marlow. 

I am glad to be able to express my great satisfaction 
with the “International Library of Famous Literature.’ 
The work is, indeed, a notable one, and completely fulfils 
its purpose as a magazine of good things, indulgence in 
which cannot fail to improve the literary taste of even 
casual readers. G. R. TWEEDIE. 


**CANNOT FAIL TO BE OF GREAT VALUE.” 
3 Wilford Grove, Nottingham. 

I am pleased to inform you that the copy of your 
“International Library” which I have received gives 
every satisfaction. In paper, type, binding, and general 
external appearance it leaves nothing to be desired. A 
pleasing feature is the varied character of the illustrations, 
forming interesting adjuncts to the text. The anthology 
itself is such as was to be expected from its editor, Dr. 
Garnett. The different periods of literary history are 
represented in just proportion, and a nice discrimination 
has been exercised in selection from eminent and repre- 
sentative authors. As a whole, the Library cannot fail to 
be of great value to those who have had little opportunity 
for deep or wide reading, but who wish to make an 
acquaintance with more than the names of the world’s best 


writers, 
CYRIL SHELBOURNE, M.A. (Lond.). 





WHAT THIS GREAT 
WORK IS. 


It is not easy to put in brief compass a description of a 
work that is in itself a great library. 

The splendid collection which Dr. Garnett has edited | 
has all literature in its field—all races and all times. The 
Library of Famous Literature presents not merely the best | 
of all the great authors that have ever lived, but likewise 
a panorama of life and letters from that dim, remote past 
when books first began to be made, dewn to our own day. 


Here, in succession, is “‘the glory that was Greece and 
the grandeur that was Rome.” Here are the Middle Ages, 
lit by the flame of Dante’s genius and sweetened by 
Chaucer's poetic gossip. Here the Renaissance sheds all 
its coruscating names—Shakespeare, Spenser, Jonson, 
Sydney, Marlowe, Bacon ; while Cervantes bids chivalry 
adieu, and Montaigne gives laws to the modern gentleman. 
Here are the dandy essayists, diarists, and satirists of 
Queen Anne’s day ; here the Johnsonian thunder, and the 
early masters of the novel—Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, 
and Burney. 


The nineteenth century is the most richly represented of 
all periods. Wordsworth’s new worship of Nature, 
Lamb's cosy wit, Shelley's wild melodies, and Byron's 
“‘pageant of his bleeding heart” are here. Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, Clough, Rossetti, Darwin, 
Spencer, Newman, Ibsen, Tolstoi, Turgenief, Hugo, and 
hundreds of writers who have contributed to the present 
revival of the novel are richly represented in The Library. 


Nor is mere wit despised or humour neglected. In |} 


The Library every mood finds its response ; and in this 
vast collection the wisdom of Plato and the piety of Pascal j 
are harmonised with the wit of Sheridan and the fun of 
Mark Twain. | 


| 
A tasteful and convenient Bookcase 
will be supplied to Subscribers at 

a low price. 
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SHOWING THE HANDSOME 
THREE QUARTER LEVANT 
MOROCCO BINDING IN 
THE SPECIAL BOOKCASE 
. . Ss : 


@ time upon a preliminary payment of but 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


Those who subscribe now, in advance of publication, 
may obtain the Complete Work, Twenty Volumes, AT A 
REDUCTION OF FIFTY PER CENT. from the 
regular prices hereafter to prevail. The Library is not 
sold in parts or by single volumes, but only in complete 
sets. The entire Twenty Volumes will be sent all at one 
HALF.A- 
GUINEA; further payments, after the Twenty Volumes 
are in your home, to be at the rate of 9, 12, 15, or 21 
shillings per month, according to the binding. 





A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
100-PAGE PROSPECTUS 
SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


If you will state that you read this notice in Zhe 
Outlook, The Standard will send, post paid to anv 
address, a large illustrated Prospectus of the LIBRARY 
OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, together with speci- 
men pages, pages from the Index, and the like. But 
those who prefer to file their subscriptions at once, and 
thus take advantage of the Special Prices, which are 
offered in advance of the day of publication, may examine 
the work, in the different styles of binding, at The 
Standard Offices, 23 St. Bride Street, near Ludgate 
Circus ; and at the establishment of Messrs. Chappell & 
Co., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50 New Bond Street, 
where orders may be booked, both for Cash Payments and 
on Monthly Instalments. 


APPLICATION FOR PROSPECTUS. 
If you do not wish to cut this slip out, carefully state 
that you saw this notice in The Outlook, otherwise the 
Prospectus cannot be sent. 
W. M. JACKSON, 
THE STANDARD, 
23 St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C..seessesees 
Having read in The Outlook your offer regarding the 
LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, I request 
that you send me your Illustrated Prospectus. 
Name 
Address 
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Tue Katser: Intervention, indeed! Look at this. 
(Wontreal Witness. 
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RIVIERA PALACE HOTEL. 


“ The finest Hotel in the most marvellous situation in the World.” 


Apply to Manager or to London Office, 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








UM 


HOTELS 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 

residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. _ Billiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 

and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarkg, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 





[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 
of Ruskin. An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone, 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 





BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 
position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid seaview. Table d'héte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm, Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


W ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—‘‘ One of the healthiest and 


most invigorating watering-places in the world."—-The GRAND ATLANTIC is 
the principal and leading Hotel, facing the sea. 130 sumptuously appointed rooms, 
delightful public rooms, hydraulic lift, every modern comfort. Ten minutes to Golf 
Links and Railway Station. Tariff strictly moderate.—Apply MANAGER. ‘Telegraphic 
address, “ Atlantic.” Telephone No, 11. 








SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 

Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated Pas- 
senger lift. Special terms em fension for winter months. Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 


TINTAGEL, Cornwall.—‘‘ The most Romantic Spot in 
England.".—KING ARTHUR'S CASTLE HOTEL (Camelford Station, 
L. & S.-W. R.). Palatial Hotel. Overlooking the far-famed Ruins of King Arthur’s 
Stronghold. Magnificent views of the Atlantic and rugged Cornish Coast. Bracirg 
climate. Electric light, golf, lift, hot and cold sea-water baths, and every luxury. 








PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 


time as the London morning papers are available. 


Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 


by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, tog FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application, 
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PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FAMOUS WORKS OF 


Collection. 


works of the British and Foreign Schools. 


hitherto published. 


SIR . EDWARD BURNE-JONES. G. 


Gallery, London. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 


ings of the British Museum. 





Modern Masters are given 


Edition of 160 pages. 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block IIlustratio 


Post free, ONE SHILLING. 








AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


BY THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


The Company's Current Publications include the following :— 


ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. 


Series of Reproductions of the best-known Masterpieces in this Renowned 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The chief 
PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. Copies of 


important works exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898, many not 


. G. ROSSETTI. A large Collection of Autotypes of works by these 
ook, including numerous examples recently exhibited at the New 


Facsimile Copies 
from the Series now on exhibition in the Department of Prints and Draw- 


PROSPECTUSES OF EACH ISSUE POST FREE. 


Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
With upwards of roo Miniature Photographs of 


reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART; GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


COPIES OF 
ART 


writing. 
A New 
The World’s 
Best Pen, 
by the World’s 


Best Makers. 
F. WATTS, R.A. 


in 
New 


FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWING, MUSIC WRITING, indeed whenever 
a PEN is necessary, use only a ‘‘ SWAN.” 


Adds immeasurably 
to celerity and 


comfort in 


Made in 38 sizes at 


10/6 
16/6 
25/- 


UP TO 


£18 18s. 


POST FREE, 


ee 








ns. For convenience of 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95s REGENT ST., LONDON, W.; & 3 EXCHANGE ST,, MANCHESTER 


TODD & BARD, 


AND OF ALL STATIONERS. 























CASTLE LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS, 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 
Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every 
SATURDAY 





South- 
Steamers. London. ampton. | 
ARUNDEL CASTLE 
(via Canaries) ......+0e0¢ eoeee Feb. 9 Feb. 10 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE 
(via Madeira) .......seeeeeees Feb. 16 Feb. 17 
AVONDALE CASTLE 
(via Canaries) .....seeseerees Feb. 23 Feb. 24 
TANTALLON CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ......-..00008 es Mar. 2 Mar. 3 
TINTAGEL CASTLE 
(via Canaries) .....0+++eeeeees Mar. 9 Mar. 10 


Return Tickets for all Ports. 


Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 


Southampton. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchureh 
Street, E.C. 


West End Agency, Tuos. Coox & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


AND ROUND THE 
WORLD TRIPS. 


C.P.R. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 


HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- | 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


| FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacifie Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur | 
Street, S.W. 


OCEAN SERVICES 





UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 





DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


NORMAN via Madeira ........sececssees Feb. 10 
GUELPH via Teneriffe and St. Helena .. Feb. 17 
MEXICAN visa Madeira.....secsesscenee ° Feb. 24 
| GREEK via Teneriffe....cesssecccecses Mar. 3 
MOOR via Madeira .......scccccesess Mar. 10 
GASCON via Teneriffe and St. Helena .. Mar, 17 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 


Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton, 
Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 


Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited. RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. |THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 





Tons. Tons. | 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | EcstREE GRANGE ., 6 000 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 


Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
LanGTon GRANGE .. 9,200 | RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 


Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN Cross .. 7,300 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
All the latest improvements, including smoking room 
| aor (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. ining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
oe Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, | Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 


Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulaway 0, rst Class, | 
| £18 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between | 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 


districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. | 


, . Further particulars may be obtained on application at | 
the Company's Offices : a ay Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C, . JONES, Secretary. 


The Coach and Transport | 


MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
WINTER CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 
Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco 


| London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
| days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carrie@. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 


FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS, COOK & SON'S Offices, 


XUM 
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A FIRESIDE VIEW 


Mrs. K. (veading Wednesday's news). 
Raad seems very goot for us! 

Mr. K. (reading Friday's news). Yah! 
Cannerman ¢here—and—180,000 men here ! 


This Rooinek 


Blanmell- 


PARLIAMENT met on Tuesday. At once it set itself to 
work—talking ; and in the main its talk fell below the 
level of public feeling and expectation. There were pas- 
sages in the speech of Lord Salisbury which raised a doubt 
whether the Ministry realise even now the position in 
which England and the Empire stand, and the gravity of 
the situation in which the country looks to them for initia- 
tive and inspiritment. But when Mr. Balfour explicitly 
declared that— 


As we shall never advise peace until the war has brought 
forth its legitimate fruits, so we believe that, in spite of any 
ambiguity of utterance from any quarter of the other side of 
the House, the country will insist that the Ministers who 
serve it, be they drawn from one side of the House or from 
the other, will see not only that the military honour of this 
country is amply vindicated, but that we leave in South Africa 
no root from which again may spring forth any of the bitter 
and poisonous fruits from which for so many years we have 
been suffering— 


he spoke as the country expects the Ministry to speak and 
to act; and as sequel the Under-Secretary for War fore- 
shadowed on Thursday a programme and policy which 
will command the nation’s approval. Within a fortnight 
or three weeks there will be 180,000 horse and foot in 
South Africa and 452 guns ; ‘‘ further facilities ” are to be 
asked to conclude the war and ‘‘to place our system of 
military defence upon a proper footing.” This is excel- 
lent, so far as it goes. It is, we suppose, an inevitable 
part of the political game to play battlecock and shuttle- 
dore across the floor of the House; but of this we are 
sure, that the Ministry cannot too soon act under the con- 
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viction that they are face to face with a people by no 
means anxious to accuse, but chiefly concerned to know 
what is being done for the restoration—not of the Govern- 
ment’s reputation, but of the nation’s, and for the con- 
tinuance—not of the Government, but of the Empire. 


Tuis speech of Mr. Wyndham in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, in answer to Sir Charles Dilke, . 
comes as a most welcome tonic, steadying and heartening. 
In form and temper it was perfect, and its facts and figures 
contain more eloquence than acres of Parliamentary 
rhetoric. When the force of 180,000 men collected in 
Africa is finally organised under the capable heads now 
at Cape Town and launched against Pretoria, it ought 
to prove, and doubtless will prove, irresistible. Mr. 
Wyndham’s tone of quiet but stern persistence is precisely 
what the country will appreciate. The Continent also 
will quite as speedily grasp its significance, and the mean- 
ing of the momentous figures now made public. Specially 
noteworthy are these facts : Recruiting rose from 29,583 in 
1898 to 42,700 in 1899. The Colonial forces amount ta 
33,000, of which 26,000 have been raised in South Africa, 
and recruiting there is still proceeding briskly. Most truly 
does Mr. Wyndham say that the public are not at present 
greatly interested in the different versions of how the war 
came about, or in the ‘barren manceuvres” of Parlia- 
mentary strategists ; and with a true perception of what 
really does move the nation he provides startling and 
welcome proof of the serious spirit in which the military 
crisis is being met, and the ultimate victory of England 
quietly and effectively organised. He gives, too, the 
needed promise of such reform as will put our fighting 
machine on a footing of permanent efficiency. 


THE public may like to know that the actual telegram 
from Sir Redvers Buller announcing the abandonment of 
Spion Kop began with the words ‘‘ Regret to report.’ 
These words do not appear in the telegram as edited and 
issued by the War Office, but in the middle of the message 
the words occur ‘‘I am sorry to say.” There is a nice 
distinction between the two phrases, and the expression 
‘*T am sorry to say” led to deductions which would not 
have been drawn from the phrase ‘‘ Regret to report.” Sir 
Redvers Buller is a master of laconics, but the edited 
telegrams deprive him of any claim to this special art. 
Then again Lord Roberts is reputed to be telegraphing 
every day ‘‘ No change in situation,” whereas all the world 
knows that the situation is changing hourly. Both 
generals are thus made to appear somewhat ridiculous in. 
the public eye. The ideal sub-editor is a man of genius, 
and the War Office has apparently yet to find him. 


RECENT events in South Africa have been used as a 
foundation for numerous rumours, circulated through the 
news agencies, with regard to naval mobilisation. All 
such reports should be received with the utmost caution, 
for at present no action of any kind has been taken by 
the Admiralty. Over the Fashoda incident the news- 
papers brought us to the brink of war by making moun- 
tains out of molehills, and there is a tendency to repeat 
the operation now. As a matter of fact, the Channel 
Squadron will, in the ordinary course, go to Bantry Bay 
on Monday for a fortnight’s tactical exercises, and will 
then proceed on the ordinary spring cruise. It is too 
little recognised that the fleet is always in a state of 
mobilisation, and if we were at war to-morrow with a 
first-class naval Power very few changes would take place 
beyond the shifting of pieces on the board. 


A MosT unusual state of affairs must exist when Ireland 
cannot maintain and encourage at least six distinct political 
parties. To sucha pass has it now come that certain of 
her representatives whose convictions, views, or personal 
animosities appeared irreconcilable have come to acommon 
working agreement. On Tuesday, for the first time since 
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Mr. Parnell was deposed in December 1890, the Irish 
Nationalists sat in the House of Commons as a united body. 
Twenty Dillonites, twenty Healyites, and ten Redmondites 
effected the reconciliation in Committee Room 16, and 
the absence of conditions favours a continuance of the 
peace. Itis not consoling to reflect that hatred of English 
political rule, and at least a surface love of England's 
enemies, seem the main ingredients of the new cement. 
But that is a condition of things, deplorable though it be, 
to which we are accustomed. What it is more pleasing 
to remember is that in this union we get a reflection of 
better times in Ireland itself. Healing influences are at 
work, and if trade continues good for a time, and no 
violent economic changes happen, it will be found that 
Ireland has entered on a course of social peace and 
development. Among these beneficent influences we 
reckon the Land Purchases Acts and the co-operative 
movement initiated by Mr. Horace Plunkett. 


It is a matter of very great regret to all members of 
the House of Commons that Sir Reginald Palgrave has 
announced his decision to retire. The Clerks of the House 
are the engineers who see that the ship makes just so 
many knots an hour as the storm of talk permits; the 
machinery is very complicated and easily upset, and it is 
really a wonderful thing that it is so rarely allowed to 
causetrouble Sir Reginald, who hasa hereditary interest 
in historical learning, is perhaps the greatest living 
authority on Parliamentary procedure and precedent, but 
he wears his learning lightly. There are one or two 
members of an antiquarian turn who are proud of com- 
peting with him in some of the many fields of House of 
Commons lore, but they have rarely found him at fault 
for the explanation of custom, and never have they found 
him inaccurate. Sir Benjamin Stone is said to have 
instructed him on one matter—the historical origin of the 
practice of bowing to the chair on entering and quitting 
the House. This is generally supposed to be merely a 
point of courtesy, but really dates from the days when 
the House met in St. Stephen’s Chapel and the altar 
stood where the chair now stands. But Sir Benjamin 
Stone, industrious antiquarian as he is, would be the first 
to praise the exact erudition of the Senior Clerk. Mr. 
Balfour, who finds the details of procedure as uninterest- 
ing as the perusal of his own speeches, has realised Sir 
Reginald Palgrave’s help to be invaluable. By younger 
members he will be especially missed, for he has always 
endeavoured to assist them in the task of understanding 
the House’s law and order, and avoiding the pitfalls which 
await the unwary. It has been a delight also to observe 
his easy and restful slumbers at the Clerk’s table— 
slumbers not easily disturbed by the most rancorous tone, 
but always abruptly ending if any point of order be raised 
on which a whisper to the Speaker may be expedient. 
A true sense of the real and historic dignity of Parliament, 
a frank sympathy with the innocent humour of the House, 
a trained and ready mind, a polished urbanity of manner— 
these qualities have made Sir Reginald Palgrave an 
ornament to the House of Commons as well as a valuable 
servant of the State. After acting in eleven Parliaments 
of the Queen he has well earned a retirement, and the 
good wishes of every member will go with him. 


GERMANY has aroused France to a more colossal 
naval programme than that country has ever yet been 
credited with, for the French Cabinet has had under con- 
sideration this week a scheme that will involve the 
expenditure of a milliard and a half of francs, or 
475,000,000, to be met by an annual expenditure of 
£10,000,000. During this period of seven and a half years 
it is proposed to build 178 ships, 140 of which are torpedo- 
boats, and 26 are submarine boats; but the ultimate aim 
is to bring up the fleet to 28 first-class modern battle- 
ships, 24 armoured cruisers, and 353 torpedo craft, of 
which 300 will be solely for coast defence. It is a panic 
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programme. Instead of being strong on the sea, France 
is determined to be strong in her own harbours and 
estuaries. She has no more forgotten Villeneuve than 
England has forgotten Nelson. The scheme provides for 
the defence of the ports on such a scale that the fleet can 
slip out when the coast is clear and harass a blockading 
fleet. By this programme France acknowledges that she 
must act on a purely defensive policy. Nor is her policy 
materially affected by the fortification of Bizerta and the 
acquisition of foreign coaling stations. These items will 
absorb a considerable proportion of the £75,000,000. But, 
after all, it is only an estimate both of time and money, 
and when the whole programme has been adopted there 
will be a change of Government, and France will be dazzled 
with another programme. This eventuality appears to 
be present in the mind of the French Cabinet itself, for 
no provision appears to have been made for an expansion 
of the personnel. 


A HAZE has come between us and Pekin since last 

week’s news of the intended dethronement of the Emperor 
Kwang-Hsu in favour of the nine-year-old Po Ching. The 
Empress Dowager now seems anxious to make it clear 
that not dethronement, but a provision for the succession 
toa childless Emperor was the purpose of last week’s 
edict. Those who know most of the ways of Pekin looked 
upon the latter precaution as only an Oriental prelude to 
a coup d@état just so soon as popular feeling had been 
duly prepared. Japan, it is said in Russia, is alone among 
the Powers in lodging a protest, and such a step would be 
quite in keeping with the watching policy which Japan 
has now adopted towards Russian manceuvres at Pekin. 
On this question of Russo-Japanese relations our China 
correspondent, writing from Shanghai on December 28, 
sends interesting details: ‘‘Since my last letter,” he 
says, ‘‘I have had a few business dinners with some of 
my Japanese friends here, and have learned much while 
discussing the political question over our cups of sakz. It 
appears that until quite recently there were over two 
hundred Japanese, mostly military men, working upon the 
fortifications, &c., at Port Arthur, disguised as Chinese. 
The Russians became suspicious, and sent them away, 
but, said my informant, ‘We have about thirty men there 
still who defy detection.” The Japanese who have studied 
the Chinese can certainly pass themselves for such even 
in China.” 
‘*Bevonp a doubt,” adds our correspondent, ‘all the 
rumours one hears of Japan’s military preparations are 
not mere canards. A friend of mine, writing from Japan, 
says: ‘While in Tokio the other day I learned on very 
excellent authority that maps of China—and very good 
maps too—had been distributed among all non-com- 
missioned officers in the Japanese army. This step is 
regarded in the capital as a somewhat significant indica- 
tion of some impending move, though of what nature no 
one seems exactly to know, or even to surmise in what 
direction Japan’s preparations are intended.’ As a sequel 
to the above it is interesting to observe that only a few 
days ago the heads of all the private railway concerns 
were invited to the Japanese War Office for a conference 
on railway accommodation for mobilisation.” 


Tue answers of the Duke of Devonshire and Sir John 
Gorst (particularly the latter) to the deputation on 
elementary education in rural schools are interesting, 
and, as far as they go, satisfactory. Put in other words, 
the situation complained of is that for a generation and more 
we have been trying with results only too successful to 
Cockneyfy Arcadia. We give the rustic exactly the same 
commercial teaching offered children in the Board schools 
of town. Further, he is deprived of the old rural sports. 
He cannot have a gun or a dog without a licence. As the 
waters down to what are little more than ditches are 
preserved or let to angling associations, he cannot fish. 


XUM 
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Wherever possible he is shut in, even from walking in the 
most beautiful spots, by a ‘‘ Trespassers will be prose- 
cuted,” even where these have historic interests. His 
prime amusement is the cheap trip, and what it brings in 
its train. For the broad landward speech he is substi- 
tuting a snippety English ; for his old folk-song, the ditty 
of the ’all and the catchwords of the street. In consequence 
he hates country life and country work, and whenever 
possible makes his escape from it. Should he remain, it 
is as the more listless and apathetic of labourers mourning 
the fate that ties him to a dull and monotonous task. 


For some time the folly of all this has been apparent 
to independent observers, and is now, it seems, dawning 
on the mind of the Department. The argument is that 
the tiller of the soil, if his task is to become pleasant and 
interesting, requires special preparation as much as the 
industrial classes for their work. Probably the superstition 
to be overcome is that all education depends on books ; 
we are not quite sure that the President of the Council has 
yet stripped his mind of it. Like many others, he seems 
to imagine that what is needed is a drastic course of agri- 
culture—theoretical, of course—for your village dominie 
has neither glebe nor horses. But thatis absurd. You 
cannot make good workmen in school. What you can do 
is to turn the raw material into intelligent boys and girls, 
with faculties trained to thought and eyes taught to see. 
The only means of attaining this would appear to be by a 
certain amount of oral, practical, and open-air instruction 
in the pleasantest of the sciences that bear upon the 
peasant’s life—botany, ornithology, entomology, and so 
on. That Sir John Gorst has got some such idea in his 
head would appear from his language, and if so, he is to 
be congratulated. It takes thought a long time to pene- 
trate the Department. Then the holidays should be 
arranged to fall in the summer and autumn, and half-time 
work should be freely permitted, the school course being 
spread over a longer period. This does not touch the ques- 
tion of teachers—another weak spot. It is quite clear 
that the Training Colleges are not large enough or many 
enough, and that teachers must be encouraged by better 
prospects to remain in the country. 


A Minister of the Crown, upon whose shoulders 
grave responsibilities rest just now, writes thus to a 
friend : ‘‘I have been reading Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
‘Letters.’ What a splendid fellow! They have cheered 
and amused me no end._ I read them in bed o’ nights 
after hearing of reverses, and shall always associate them 
with this war. Though dead, he’s a grand comrade 
against adversity, a complete ‘foul’ weather friend.” 


TvespAy’s triple election of Associates at the Royal 
Academy was, on the whole, a relief. There is always 
danger in an election occurring at a time when there is no 
man of commanding ability waiting to be elected—that is 
to say, popular among the Academicians. It is the oppor- 
tunity of the crowd of persevering painters whose claim to 
recognition lies in having sent to the Academy for many 
years and having been well treated. In such circum- 
stances, it is well that one of the three should be an 
architect, as an architect’s membership is practically hono- 
rary, and at any rate the exhibitions of the future are not 
clogged by another illustrious mediocrity. For the rest, 
Mr. Belcher, the architect chosen, is so successful that it 
makes no matter to him one way or another. Mr. Henry 
Scott Tuke, the second new Associate, has a genuine 
painter’s temperament—a painter’s, indeed, rather than 
an artist’s. Bits of nature ‘‘ chucked ” at the beholder, his 
canvases are rather the report of a healthy eye on certain 
pleasant aspects of nature than creations of an inward 
vision. His last year’s ‘‘ bathing” picture (he makes a 
specialty of bathing subjects) was, barring some wonder- 
ful lapses from draughtsmanship in the hands, a very 
capable piece of work. For the rest he has won 
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his reputation at the point of the brush as a painter 
should. Congratulations! Mr. Drury, the sculptor 
elected, has a graceful talent enough, and is very popular 
among artists, partly because he is a fine singer. It is 
difficult to think of a modeller more deserving of the 
distinction. The truth is, the Academy is in the curious 
position of having the best sculptors already in its ranks. 
Of the painters who just failed to get in, Mr.. Edward 
Stott would have been a better choice even than Mr. Tuke ; 
but still things might be much worse. The artist most 
persistently backed was Mr. Joseph Farquharson, who 
will probably have to be consoled next time; but if a 
landscape painter be wanted and Mr. Stott be too ‘‘ new,” 
surely both Mr. Aumonier and Mr. Mark Fisher have finer 
records than Mr. Farquharson. His picture last year 
was one of ¢he worst in the R.A. 


MusICcALLyY (writes H. A. S.), it has been a week of 
small—or say, rather, few—things. The reappearance 
of Ysaye at the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert gave one 
an opportunity of hearing a supremely great violinist once 
again, though not, unfortunately, in works worthy of his 
powers. O foolish virtuosi! when will you learn wisdom 
in this regard? Yet, as it chanced, Ysaye suffered the 
penalty of his indiscretion at this particular concert ; for 
of two pieces performed, the inferior production best ex- 
hibited the soloist’s skill. Too often it is the other way 
about, of course. The pyrotechnics of Lalo’s ‘‘ Symphonie 
Espagnole” proved far less effective in Ysaye’s hands 
than might have been expected; his tone seemed to 
suffer to an astonishing degree, either from the tax on 
his executive resources or from some more subtle cause, 
and the whole thing was quite a pretty illustration of -the 
truth that even in music honesty is occasionally the best 
policy. And when, by way of encore, he gave Beethoven's 
Romance in G, he accentuated the contrast. It is really 
cause for genuine rejoicing when the meretricious proves 
also the ineffective. On the same afternoon Mr. Halir, 
making his first appearance as leader at the Popular 
Concerts, showed us what a great artist can do in music 
worthy of his skill. Though a brilliant executant, Mr. 
Halir has nothing like Ysaye’s mastery of his instrument. 
Yet he would be a singular musician who did not find the 
performance which he led of Mozart’s Quartet in C worth 
all the Belgian virtuoso’s playing of Saint-Saéns and Lalo 
put together. 


DR. LEYDS AS I KNOW HIM 
By DIPLOMAT 


I sain, with all outward gravity, ‘‘ How do you do, Dr? 
Leyds? It’s so good of you to see me,” but down in my 
heart I chortled with joy and laughter. The melo- 
dramatists of Albion were right then after all; there were 
such persons in this vale of tears, though you had to come 
7,000 miles to meet them. I had sought him in many 
lands and amid many tongues, round many capes and 
islands had I been, but not till here and now at the last 
had I found him. 

He stood opposite me with his dark, shifting eyes 
oddly regarding me, complacent, deferential, defiant; 
insinuating, and patronising all in one, and licked his 
cigar as Ouida would, I’m sure, have liked him to do, with 
a slice of very crimson tongue—the Stage Adventurer of 
the Adelphi come to life. We stood in his office in a wing 
of the huge public building of Pretoria, a bare, tiresome 
room without a character, and regarded one another with 
a strong feeling of refreshment. My own feelings must 
be plain—Pygmalion’s when the statue came to life ; and 
he, or so my fond heart told me, was thankful for a new 
face not accompanied by the vocabulary of an English 
M.P. So we sat down; he lit a fresh cigar of Prussia, 
and I acigarette from the British Agency, and fell into talk. 
As the curly black head swung backwards, and the light 
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fell slantways on the lines of the long handsome face, I 
marked an indefinable refinement which strove with the 
external coarseness of the Adelphi. Then I first noticed 
his hands, long and white, flexible of finger, and I 
tried back for something vague that they recalled. 
First of all, to be sure the words of the innkeeper outside 
Krugersdorp who received me one Sabbath morning, all 
filthy and famished from the freezing night-journey from 
Mafeking, and told me, requiring of hima nail-brush, that 
he didn’t believe that Dr. Leyds himself had such a thing. 
But the innkeeper was a false check—why! now I had 
it. These were the hands of Sarasate, and the stage 
adventurer in my new acquaintance was crossed by the 
artist. 

Our talk though brilliantly conducted from both sides 
was desultory and largely concerned with matters of 
political interest which are topical no longer. But he was 
very anxious to hear of London, of which he talked with 
an air of fashion for which I adored him, and of his friends 
as he conceived them—Mr. Asquith was one—with a 
patronage which turned his auditor purple with enjoyment. 
There was no visible dissension here. The ball went back 
across the net with exactly the same turn of the wrist 
which distinguished the service. I own he was the better 
man when he remarked that he had rather liked the present 
Under-Secretary for War who had lately visited Pretoria— 
‘fa nice intelligent young man, in fact with pleasant 
manners.” But next moment I heard myself assure him 
that ‘‘ Asquith’s,” after all, was ‘‘an excellent workman- 
like intelligence,” and I really felt, so to say, that 4°7 was 
keeping up with Long Tom. 

We glanced at art and letters—of course he is all for 
fart pour Tart, just as much as any young man from 
Clapham who exclaims upon ‘‘ the bourgeois” and “ the 
suburban ”—paused to consider whether Shakespeare was 
better fitted for the boards or for the closet, just lightly 
glanced at several transcendental lights of whom neither 
of us, I take it, had read a line outside the reviews, 
debated Whistler and Degas, and agreed that style was a 
qualicy sadly wanting in the works of many modern men 
of letters. .... 

Next of the situation, which was then less interesting 
than it is now. Certain brown patches on the green 
hills which enclose Pretoria provoked me to ask questions. 
These, to be sure, are the forts, and the largest was then a- 
building at prodigious cost. I had heard that the Bill had 
amazed the Volksraad. Il asked—diffidently enough this time 
—whether the State Secretary thought the game quite worth 
the candle. He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Oh, surely, 
one must defend one’s capital.” ‘‘But wouldn’t,” one 
ventured to ask, ‘‘ wouldn’t the very people against whom 
these fortifications are erected, wouldn’t they have settled 
their differences with the Transvaal before they came 
within reach of Pretoria? Suppose you were attacked by 
an army of—of Portuguese invaders’’—a pleasant smile 
rewarded this darkly diplomatic euphemism—‘‘ would the 
Portuguese commander, if he should succeed in driving 
you into Pretoria, care to come under such formidable 
heights when he might draw a cordon, occupy Johannes- 
burg and sit down quite happily to starve you out?” He 
shrugged his shoulders again. ‘‘ Very likely,” he said; 
‘*but one must leave no stone unturned. The capital 
must be defended,” &c., &c. He did not add that pick- 
ings must be found out of those big contracts for quite a 
number of people, and that to fortify Pretoria was to 
keep the burghers in an anti-British fever of alarmed 
patriotism. 

But we had turned to his projected visit to Europe. 
He was then waiting for the Raad to vote him his 
#,17,000 a year, and he was anxious to be off. He had 
excellent reasons for anxiety. There was as much trouble 
in those days among the poor burghers as among the 
Outlanders. The stagnation had set in upon the Rand, 
and the shutting down of mines not only cast the working 
man from his employment, but reacted on the Boers ; from 
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these was cut off the ‘‘ option money” paid them annu- 
ally on the chance of their mines growing auriferous, on 
which for years they had been content to live. Now both 
starving Anglo-Saxons in Johannesburg and the starving 
burghers round Pretoria were turning against the State 
Secretary as the author of their troubles; and menacing 
letters in English and in the Taal were common in his 
letter-box. Not that the Boers (Cape statesmen had 
gravely explained to me) were in the least likely to assassi- 
nate the State Secretary. On the other hand, his house 
lay on the outskirts of a suburb, and burghers practising 
rifle shooting, as the State desired that all decent 
burghers should, would be very apt to mistake a grey 
figure walking home o’ nights for buck or other 
game. However that might be, Dr. Leyds had lately 
found it convenient to leave his house and live in 
the hotel next door to his office. But his anxiety, he 
conveyed to me, was largely zsthetic and parental. The 
burghers—even the excellent President, worthy man !— 
were scarcely company for him, and for one’s children’s 
sake it was one’s duty to go to Europe. Berlin? I sug- 
gested. No, not Berlin. London he would have liked 
himself, or Paris. Some people in the Raad had wanted 
Holland. On the whole, he had decided to split the 
difference, and make it Brussels. .. . 

He could scarcely have dreamed that broiling December 
morning of two years ago that, within so short an interval, 
his place in the European landscape would have grown so 
prominent. For this Colonial Dutchman, not untinged 
with the native blood of his native Java, to what a giddy 
elevation has he climbed! He never saw Europe until he 
went home to college in The Hague, and then he was 
over twenty-one. Now, at something under forty, he is 
the head and front and motive power of that bad element 
which created the anti-British movement in South Africa, 
tortured and mulcted the Outlanders, provoked the Raid, 
induced the German Emperor’s famous telegram, and now 
at length, raising Dr. W. J. Leyds to a giddy pinnacle, 
has set South Africa in flames. Say that he fails, that 
the South African flames are effectually damped out, that 
a new and equitable Transvaal State rise from the ruins, 
but—at what a cost! 

Has this son of a small attorney in Java not done 
well? He has risen to be the correspondent and, in a 
sense, the accomplice of the Man of Blood and Iron ; he has 
been received by Foreign Office after Foreign Office, and 
been closeted in not unfriendly audience with the German 
Emperor himself. Let him be kicked out of office, let the 
State he has bedevilled vanish in thin air to-morrow 
morning, he it is who has ‘‘ staggered humanity,” as his 
fatuous pupil, Mr. Smuts, declares that President Kruger 
threatened ; and he it is who has disagreeably jarred the 
nerves of ‘‘the greatest Empire the world has ever seen.” 
For an adventurer of genius, with a touch of the artist as 
well as of the tar-brush in his composition, how dazzling 
acareer! It is whispered that he would gladly part with 
some of his magnificent savings to be allowed to represent, 
in any quality, the British Empire. And, if we had a 
Secret Service Fund and Secret Service methods, this 
Dr. Leyds would serve our turn as none of the excellent, 
stupid, well bred gentlemen who occupy our chancelleries 
abroad ever could, by any process of prayer or fasting or com- 
bination, hope for an instant todo. Yet it is comical to think, 
when we see him received again at Berlin, after so many 
discouraging repulses, that if he had been an Englishman 
he might have died a fiddler or a valet. Born precisely at 
the right moment, his environment throughout his career 
has been exactly what he wanted—a little State, dominated 
by an ignorant Peasant whom he could cajole; foreiyn 
complications, to place him in touch with the greatest of 
European Powers ; unlimited money to apply the influence 
which such men know how to handle. And, probably, no 
one out of the millions can boast with greater justice that 
he has fulfilled himself in the 7é/e—reptilian though it be— 
for which Fate cast him. 
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THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


WAR 
Tuesday 
WE came and saw, like Cesar. We had been promised 
agreat time. ‘‘ Things are bound to happen,” we were 
told. Ofcourse things happened. Imprimis, there were 
the usual ceremonies. Black Rod appeared with a very 
civil message. We followed Mr. Speaker in skimpy pro- 
cession to the Lords. We returned to our own place and 
suspended the sitting. Item, at 4 o’clock we resumed. 
Shortly after that hour most of us were on show—a 
bumper, billowy, seething, gossiping assemblage, and 


wonderfully cheerful withal. For the occasion the gentle- 


man from Kilkenny had donned a new frock coat. For 
the occasion, too, the gentleman from Highbury wore a 
white orchid—the white orchid of a blameless life, no 
doubt. There were ovations for Ministers ; particularly 
for Mr. Balfour, who walked in delicately, as though 
Manchester had never existed. The Speaker read Her 
Majesty’s gracious speech. A gentleman in blue and gold 
blushingly moved the Address; a gentleman in scarlet 
and gold blushingly seconded it. Nothing could have 
been sweeter, nothing more decorous. 

Then, from the middle of a benchful of Oppo- 
sition, with loads of Opposition (including the brand- 
new United Irish Party) behind him, up rose the 
bold, bad Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—‘ C.B.” 
his friends have taken to calling him. In C.B.’s eyes— 
let us be grateful to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
friends for the contraction—in C.B.’s eyes gleamed the 
light of battle. And generally when the light of battle 
gleams in C.B.’s eyes you may take it that he, C.B., 
believes—nay, is sure—that he, C.B., has his enemy on the 
hip or by the thrapple, or otherwise advantageously. C.B., 
not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, had the light of 
battle in his eyes. He towered over the time-honoured 
despatch-box confidently, and as who should say, ‘‘ This 
—is my day!” He opened fire amid the cheers of his 
followers. The Treasury Bench prepared to put its nose 
into the air. ‘‘ Every moment,” Ministers said to them- 
selves, ‘‘may be our next.” Yet the terrible ‘ next” 
moment really never came. For C.B. had omitted to 
bring the right shot. The shot he had with him was old 
shot, almost rusty, in fact; and Ministers recognised and 
welcomed it with smiles. 

Mr. Balfour’s reply had a deftness about it which was 
eminently Balfourian. Within the space of a few sentences 
the First Lord brought C.B. to his legs expostulating. 
C.B. had been careful not to commit his friends to any 
policy of ‘‘thorough” in South Africa. Mr. Balfour re- 
minded him of the circumstance. C.B. was indignant. 
The Liberal party, he said, would support ‘‘ the vigorous 
prosecution of the war in order to vindicate the integrity 
of the Queen’s dominions and attain a successful issue.” 
But ‘‘ successful issue” was not enough for Mr. Balfour. 
He wanted to know whether the Liberal party were pre- 
pared to aid the war ‘‘until the complete supremacy of 
Britain throughout South Africa should be attained.” Here 
was a tight corner for C.B. And C.B. got out of it by 
getting further into it, so to speak. He declined to be 
definite. Which was all the Government could have 
desired. Proceeding, Mr. Balfour disposed once and for 
all of two very pretty legends, namely, the legend as to 
Sir William Butler, and the legend as to interference with 
generals. The War Office, we were assured, had:not the 
slightest trace of any communication, ‘‘ public or semi- 
public, or private ; no communication whatever of any sort, 
kind, or description, indicating that in Sir William Butler’s 
opinion the force sent to South Africa was not sufficient.” 
Also ‘‘ the commanding officers sent to South Africa had 
not been interfered with either directly or indirectly, and 
they had had an absolute discretion as to the military steps 
they would take to carry out the general intention of the 
Government.” 
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When Mr. Balfour sat down, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice took the floor for the purpose of moving an 
amendment. The House emptied, with discouraging 
suddenness, but Lord Edmond rattled away merrily till 
dinner time, and returned to the charge immediately on 
the reappearance of Mr. Speaker. His parable consisted 
largely of sentiments culled from the ha’penny anti- 
Governmental papers. It was illumined, also, with the 
naive admission that ‘‘ Mr. Kruger was an obstinate old 
man—a very obstinate old man.” 

At midnight we went home much refreshed. 

TOUCHSTONE. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


My dear Sir H.C. B., 

When I behold you 

Trailing clouds of glory 

And fumbling for the next sentence, 

Or reading epigrams off a piece of paper, 
Or keeping up the Front-bench tradition 
With the assistance of a little Latin, 

Th’ unbidden tear 

Shines graciously in both mine eyes— 

It does really ! 


II 


To be a leader of men 

Is (as you will admit, my dear Sir Henry) 

To be more or less great : 

On the other hand, 

To be the leader of a party, 

Particularly when there is no particular party to lead, 
Is (as you will admit, my dear Sir Henry) 

To be more or less distinguished— 

It zs really ! 


Ill 


But speaking for myself, 

If I were leading a party 

(Even if it were only an excursion party), 

And it contained so many inharmonious elements as yours, 

I’m hanged if I would lead it— 

I am really. 

IV 

That you should persist, 

That you should sit assiduously in your place, 

Patient, pathetic, uncomplaining, 

What time your nearest and dearest friends and supporters 

Give your position away to a winking Ministry, 

Speaks volumes for your sense of duty, 

Your sense of patriotism, 

Your sense of the sacrifices demanded from a successor of Glad- 
stone, Palmerston, Peel, and the rest, 

Your extraordinary capacity for balancing yourself on the boniest 
of fences : 

(And your fence is a bony one, if ever a fence was bony— 

It zs really !) 

V 

O, my dear Sir Henry, 

Nobody has greater respect for you than I have, 

Nobody sympathises with you more than I do, 

Nobody wishes you better wishes ! 

Will you be advised ? 

Will you let me counsel you ?— 

I will do it free of charge ; 

And if you ever get a set of hints finer than the following, 

I should be much obliged if you would communicate with me— 

I should really ! 

VI 

Here you are :— 

Hint No. 1. Come off that fence ! 

Hint No. 2. Dare to be a Daniel ! 

Hint No. 3. If the party don’t like it, never mind! 

Hint No. 4-——... 

On second thoughts, if you will forward me the usual penny stamp, 
I will send you the balance of my superior hints by return of 
post, 

I wi?/ really. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
A Diary of the War 


Saturday, January 27.—Silence and suspense as to the 
abandonment of Spion Kop, the taking of which raised 
the national spirit to a high point of hope after long de- 
pression. Despatches received from General Buller ex- 
plain the Colenso reverse, for which the impetuosity of 
Colonel Long, the artillerist, is blamed. This action 
recalls Balaclava and the Light Brigade—brilliant, but not 
war. Methuen’s despatches, also received, show him to 
be a capable commander, without cavalry. 

Sunday, January 28.—Silence and suspense continue. 
The German Chancellor receives Dr. Leyds privately, but 
significantly enough. 

Monday, January 29.—Suspense broken by news of a 
second failure on the way to Ladysmith. Buller is in 
retreat back across the Tugela, proud of the manner in 
which the retirement is managed. ‘‘Not a pound of 
stores lost,” he says. Not quite the kind of pride the 
English people expect from their generals. The public 
feeling of failure is at its intensest point, but the national 
resolution to prosecute the war to success remains. 

Tuesday, January 30.—The abandonment of Spion 
Kop, so it appears to-day, was accomplished in the night, 
and not under pressure of immediate attack. The shell 
factory at Johannesburg is said to have been partly de- 
stroyed by explosion, with great loss of life ; if so, it would 
be the one piece of good fortune that had come England’s 
way since the war began. 

Wednesday, January 31.—Fuller details from corre- 
spondents at the front show the Spion Kop attempt to 
have been doomed to failure from the first, the place being 
untenable. The British soldier, however, in his defence 
of it, was indeed ‘‘ splendid,” without guns as he was, and 
exposed to raking shell fire from front and flank. The 
report is published of a valiant speech of Buller to his 
troops that he had ‘‘ found the key” to the Boer defence, 
and would be in Ladysmith within a week. The report 
meets with general incredulousness; rather is there a 
belief that the next move must be different from what has 
gone before. 

Thursday, February 1.—The centre of action changes 
for the moment to Cape Colony, where General Kelly- 
Kenny, with a detachment at Thebus, is now in telegraphic 
communication with Generals French and Gatacre. In 
falsification of widespread fears nonews comes of organised 
rising among the Cape Dutch as a result of General 
Buller’s second check. Lord Kitchener is thoroughly 
reorganising the transport service, preparatory pre- 
sumably to a move northwards from Port Elizabeth or 
East London into the Free State, just so soon as Lord 
Roberts has enough men under command. 

Friday, February 2.—All quiet at Buller’s camp, and 
no evidence forthcoming of his rumoured early advance. 
Everything is dwarfed for the time by the significance of 
Mr. George Wyndham’s explanation in Parliament of the 
warlike preparations of England. They must put new 
heart into the campaign and carry with them assu- 
rance of victory. Specially noteworthy those 26,000 
South African troops, for these have a clear month’s start 
of new drafts from England. The truth of the news of 
relief of Mafeking appears probable; Colonels Plumer 
and Baden-Powell would certainly seem to be in touch 
with one another. 


Patriotism and Famine in India 


It was the fate of the writer the other day to be thrown 
into contact with a German officer full of complainings of 
England’s greed and aggression. ‘‘ But is there nothing 
good you can say of us?” the German was asked. ‘Yes, 
one thing,” was the reply ; ‘‘ your government of India is 
the admiration of everyone who knows.” And in the 
remarkable demonstration of Hindus and Mohammedans 
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at Calcutta last Saturday we see one of the fruits of that 
government. Said the Maharajah of Darbhanga: ‘‘ The 
brave men who had fallen were not their kith and kin, 
but they had died for the Empire to which all were proud 
to belong, and the heartstrings of all had been wrung by 
the daily lists of casualties.” Money—63,000 rupees was 
subscribed at this one meeting—and gifts in horses and 
other equipment are forthcoming from all parts of India, 
and the Maharajah was clearly not exaggerating when he 
said that a ‘‘ wave of patriotic loyalty was passing over 
the country which carried with it all classes of the com- 
munity.” Few more flattering tributes have ever been 
paid to British rule. 

Meanwhile the famine spreads ominously in India. A 
week ago over three million destitute beings had, the 
Times tells us, been forced to quit their burnt-up fields 
and seek subsistence on the relief works. In some 
districts even drinking water is not to be had, and 
peasants are selling their bullocks worth sixty rupees for 
a single rupee. The Government, under the lead of Lord 
Curzon, is facing the situation magnificently, and its 
plans are such that no man or woman need starve of the 
fifty millions who have to get through the next six 
months without the harvest on which they depend for 
daily food. Wein England also have our part to play ; 
and the Lord Mayor is, we are glad to see, to give us an 
opportunity, by opening a Mansion House fund. Urgent 
as is the call of South Africa just now, India must not be 
forgotten in her need. 


The Pacific Cable Board 


We are glad to learn on undoubted authority that the 
difficulties foreshadowed in some London journals as 
likely to arise between certain Australian Governments 
and the Pacific Cable Board have been removed—had, 
indeed, been removed before any published statement 
appeared. The Eastern Telegraph Company endeavoured, 
as it was bound in the interests of its shareholders to do, 
to secure from the Australian Governments privileges as 
regards the transit of messages overland in Australia 
which must have militated against the success of the 
Pacific cable enterprise ; but the Australian Governments 
having fully accepted the principle of a cable jointly owned 
and maintained by the contributing States will, we may 
be sure, be parties to no proposals designed to delay and 
minimise the success of this joint enterprise. We are 
glad, also, to be assured that the members of the Pacific 
Cable Board are now one and all animated by a desire to 
push forward the project with all possible speed. It 
cannot come tco soon. 


Advance, West Indies! 


WELCOME news comes from Kingston, Jamaica. It is 
that an agreement has been signed with the most enter- 
prising shipping house of Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Co., 
for the establishment of a direct steamship line with the 
Colony, the service to begin in January 1901. This is on 
the right lines, and we wish the project all success. 
Meanwhile, Canada is turning her attention more earnestly 
than heretofore towards West Indian trade. The Canadian 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr. W. G. 
Parmelee, has been on a mission to the West Indies to 
discover why the preferential Canadian tariff has not 
brought more of the sugar and other commodities of the 
West Indies to Canada. And one of the first causes of 
the failure is, he says, the absence of adequate direct 
steamship communication between Canada and Jamaica. 
As it is, Canada receives most of her West Indian imports 
vid the United States. And Canada wants to see more of 
her fish, timber, and flour go direct to the West Indies 
instead of vii the United States. There should be 
material here for a more extended interchange of com- 
modities. 
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IN HOSPITAL 


BY A MILITARY NURSE 
Marit3burg: Christmas Week. 
A MILITARY nurse, apart from the direct professional interest in 
the cases brought to her care, is in a position to acquire consider- 
able insight into the “manner of man” that makes up the British 
army. 

And in this campaign unfortunately there is no lack of subjects. 
They are carried in to her in tens, in twenties, and in hundreds. 
Every regiment is only too well represented. Devons, Innis- 
killings, Queens, Connaught Rangers, &c., lie side by side; men 
from Dublin, London, Warwickshire, Northumberland, and Corn- 
wall, almost from every town and village throughout the Islands. 


Essentially loyal and logical is our British fighting material. 


Devotion to the Queen, an unshakeable, childlike faith in British 
superiority, the courage that cannot picture fear, produces these 
“soldier battles” that call forth the astonished admiration of 
Africa and Europe. At the same time the sturdy logic in your 
British soldier demands results ; a definite aim to be fought for 
and attained, no matter the cost; but the enemy still at large, 
even having a say in the armistice, does not meet his ideas, and he 
turns dissatisfied and ironical. 

Perhaps a few remarks noted down at random may best convey 
an impression of army philosophy. There is no self-deception or 
vain imagining about Tommy Atkins; ever cheerful, he yet takes 
a very unvarnished view of his profession of arms and expresses 
himself thus: “ What became of Jones?” “Died of dysentery.” 
“And Hobson?” ‘Bullet knocked him clean out Colenso day, 
two feet off me.” A couple of pals o’ mine fell same time” (very 
cheerfully), “There'll be another killing (meaning encounter) 
before long I warrant.” 

“ Any wounded in the tent?” “ Yes, sister, all wounds” (in 
chorus) “and we would like to know what satisfaction we have 
out of them.” “ Mere manslaughter, that Colenso affair.” ‘ Never 
saw a Boer all day.” ‘Call’em brave behind their rocks? Why 
they only had to shut their eyes, let go the trigger, and they 
couldn’t Ae/p hitting us.” “I say we are pretty fools to stand up 
and be shot down just for the fun of it; to see how we like it 
[ironically] I suppose.” “There was General Buller in the thick 
of it close up to General Clery, making a target of himself and 
us ; wonder he was not killed—shells all round, close up.” 

Another struck in, “I got satisfaction out of this,” patting a 
bullet-riddled shoulder and chest. ‘Good business Willow Grange 
—had the Boers there, sent ’em helter- skelter.” 

“Take us up to the Boers, right in among ’em, and you'll find 
your one British soldier a match for twenty of ’em; why ain't 
he a match for anyone all the world over? let alone a Boer” 
(scornfully). 

The one prevailing idea of the soldier in the hospital is to get 
patched up and returned to the field. He makes an excellent 
patient, uncomplaining and trustful, doing what he is told like 
an obedient child. The penalties of warfare he easily and good- 
naturedly accepts as part of the day’s work. Justa bit of chaff and 
that is all. 

“ When them doctors get to hitching off arms and legs there’s 
no holding ’em, they’re just a bit too handy like over these ’ere 
jobs.” “They want to be even with the Boers.” “ Can’t under- 
stand our Generals, can’t make ’em out nohow.” “Got us back 
when we were close on ’em. Wouldn't have no night attack 
[Colenso], but we'll have our turn soon, we won't be kept back 
from Pretoria, not we.” 

And they sit up to eat their Christmas pudding, glowing with 
enthusiasm for their Queen who did not forget her soldiers, fighting 
to give her back a continent. A. G, 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


Frere Camp: December 9, 1899. 
DEAR——,—For the first time since landing I am sitting at a 
table, though under a broiling sun and for a chair an empty 
packing case. From the English papers you do not appear to 
get very much war news, and so I will give you a few details. 
Until the 1st Army Corps arrived, the Boers had an almost un- 
checked advance to Ladysmith with the exception of Mafeking 
and Kimberley; they were quite convinced that they could leave a 
sufficient force to take Ladysmith, and the remainder were going 
straight on to Maritzburg and Durban, driving the English before 
them. They commenced this move, and I conclude that was the 
reason why our brigade went on from Cape Town to Durban, and 
thence with all speed to Maritzburg. If you get a good map you 
will see that Frere is just beyond Estcourt. It was the scene of 
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the armoured train disaster ; in fact I have been on outpost duty 
on the very hill from which the Boers shelled the train. The 
Boers are about five to twelve miles from here in force and going 
to make a big stand by Colenso to dispute our passage of the 
Tugela River, which is a very strong defensive position; and 
although troops and guns are pouring in here, we shall have a 
tough job getting through. I am told that the military authorities 
were all for holding this position ourselves against the Boers 
instead of hanging on to those other places north, but that they 
were overruled at home, and the result is that it will have to be 
retaken at some cost. However, we shall have a good battle. 

I can’t very well describe our camp; but imagine Salisbury 
Plain between Salisbury and Basingstoke as you go up by train, 
and instead of cultivation all grass and practically not a tree any- 
where, and ranges of hills and the Drakensberg Mountains all 
round, and also the plain frequently broken up by empty water- 
courses and strewn with boulders of rock in places, and you will 
get a mental view of our camp ground. It will be much the same 
until we get to the mountains and high ground which surround 
us. The air is wonderfully clear, and you can see miles ahead ; 
distances which appear aboui a mile away being in reality three 
or four miles off. Personally I feel in very good health ; my face 
is red and tanned, and peeling in some places. It is too hot to de 
much by day ; if one happens to have a day off duty in the evening 
I go down to the small river to bathe in muddy water, which is 
very refreshing. Sometimes it gets quite cold at night, and it is 
this sudden change of temperature that is trying at first. Also 
most irregular meals and hours have to be experienced. I have 
had to breakfast at any hour from 2 A.M. to 12 noon ; sometimes 
a good meal of porridge, bacon, bread and jam, and coffee ; at 
other times lime juice and water and chocolate, and perhaps a 
sardine and biscuit. It often happens that you have to go off on 
outpost duty just as you get to a newcamp and no provisions have 
arrived, and you make the most of the contents of your water 
bottle and haversack until stores arrive in camp and your servafit 
brings you out your meals. 

Active service is most interesting in its way, but a week or ten 
days’ outpost and camp duty, without seeing much of the enemy, 
is monotonous, and makes one rather sigh for the fleshpots of the 
London restaurants, and still more for a stroll on B—— after 
plover or a snipe, and home comforts and the pleasures of a trip 
to S—— are by no means forgotten. I am not complaining by 
any means, and hope to enjoy those luxuries later on, and trust 
that when the war is over they will not keep us out here. I shall 
be very glad to hear, when you answer this letter, any news of 
dogs, and what sport is to be got in B——, and what they did at 
S Please tell B that waiting for rocketing shells is just 
as exciting as waiting for rocketing pheasants. You hear the 
bang of the gun, which corresponds to “cock forrard,” and then 
the hissing sound as it rushes past overhead, corresponding to the 
whirr of the pheasant’s wings. Shells move a bit quicker than a 
pheasant, though, and one has no ambition to intercept their 
flight. But you can hear them coming before they reach you, and 
you know if they are going to be close or not a fraction of a 
second before they either arrive with a thud or whistle on over- 
head. Good-bye. Give “Dick” a rat from me as soon as you 
can, and don’t let his sporting education be neglected. 

Your affectionate son, —— 
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WAR 


Amonc her hair wild poppies glowed 
And crimsoned till the deep’ning stream 
Through all her dripping tresses flowed 
And laved them in a blood-red gleam. 


Her arm swung high a glittering blade 
Inscribed with ancient deeds of ire, 

And every swerve great flashes made, 
Till all the sky was wings of fire. 


The ages at her feet had hewn 
A wasteful hollow, vast and torn, 
Where slept in mad confusion strewn 
The wealth of countless forests shorn. 


And round the gulf a woeful band 
Of hopes and prayers and curses stood, 
And sounds that none could understand 
Dropt from their lips like clots of blood. 


Men loathed her face, yet on it gleamed 
The waking of a new-born star, 
And in her breast white lilies dreamed 
Unheedful that her name was War. 
Louis Barsac. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NAVY LEAGUE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


SINCE in your last issue you complain that the Navy League 
is (1) hysterical, (2) ill-informed, you will, perhaps, allow me as a 
member of the League to comment upon some of the remarks 
in your issue of January 27 criticising the Navy League’s letter. 

In the first place, as to obsolete ships. A ship twenty-five 
years or more old is reckoned obsolete in every navy except the 
British, be she armed with B.-L. or M.-L. guns. But she is trebly 
obsolete when she is equipped with weapons which must fire 
smoky powder, are slow and awkward to load and handle, and 
involve great complication in the ammunition supply and the 
training of gunners. 

The Navy League does not suggest the re-arming of such 
worthless vessels as the Bellerophon (now armed with old 8-inch 
B.-L. guns of obsolete type), /ron Duke, or Warrior. What it 
does urge is that they should not be paraded in lists as effective 
to deceive the unwary, but should be relegated to the category of 
* inefficient in present state.” 

It is a sober fact that the Warrior, which in the Parliamentary 
Return of 1889 was classed as “ ineffective,” now appears eleven 
years later with nothing against her name! Yet this vessel is 
thirty-nine years old. No Admiralty dare send her to sea in war, 
and thus she could never serve to strike “ one more blow.” 

Is it not an extraordinary excuse to suggest that these old 
ships serve a valuable purpose by occupying the attention of 
3,500 men, who should be learning seamanship and shooting with 
modern guns, instead of holystoning and polishing up thirty- and 
forty-year-old ironclads? Moreover, from personal examination 
of these ships I could tell strange stories about their state. 

When the day of battle comes I do not envy the feelings of 
those who have defended a course which militates strongly against 
the efficiency of our Navy, and which is condemned by all except 
our most conservative and reactionary officers. Nor do I envy 
the Admiralty which has to meet the public indignation when two 
or three of these ineffective vessels have been lost to wide-awake 
enemies. 

“A fleet to be effective must have vitality . . . virility.” 
That is to say, it must not hesitate to discard the bad for the 
good. If it clings to the past and believes that it can live upon 
traditions, it will be in danger of sinking into senility. The 
German Navy is certainly not open to your charge of lacking 
virility ; I have seen it very closely—closer perhaps than a good 
many Englishmen. It is small, but perfect—admirably organised 
and equipped, modern, handled by splendidly educated officers 
and men. It is no source of satisfaction to me to have to praise it 
thus. But there is terrible danger in underrating a possible, 


indeed a probable, enemy. A Navy LEAGUER. 
[It does not assist us to be told which of the sixteen obsolete 

ships are not worth re-arming, but it would be interesting to have 

the names specified of the ships that are worth the labour and 
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expense. Our correspondent seems to be under some misappre- 
hension with regard to the 3,500 men in the depdts. A large 
proportion are recruits in their first year’s training, marines who 
are on muster for service afloat, and bluejackets who have, after 
returning from foreign service, passed through the gunnery and 
torpedo schools, or who are awaiting their turn to enter these 
schools. The function of a working party is not of necessity the 
holystoning of decks.—ED. ] 


CANADA SEEKS A REGIMENT 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The Colonies are all, as you see, anxious to contribute to the 
defence of the Empire, by sending men to serve in time of war. 
But this sending of a number of units to be attached to British 
regiments on the battlefield is very unsatisfactory from a national 
point of view. It would most certainly be better if this Dominion 
had a permanent regiment of her own sons in the Imperial service, 
recruited from depéts established in Toronto and other cities in 
the Colony, like the rooth (Prince of Wales’) Royal Canadian 
Regiment in former days. The regiment lives in the hearts and 
minds of the whole Empire ; its prowess is recorded on its colours, 
while its individuality is indelibly impressed on all by the actual 
living presence of its members, as Canadians and Canada in the 
British “ red line.” Canada has, as you know, petitioned for the 
repatriation of her old historic 1ooth Regiment, now officially 
styled the 1st Leinster Regiment. The standing of the regiment 
as the ‘* Royal Canadians” recruited in Ireland is of small satis- 
faction to Canadians, and it is safe to say that Canada can have 
very little sympathy with such an arrangement; whereas if the 
regiment were recruited afresh in its old birthplace, its ranks would 
be filled to overflowing within a month. 

Those who assert that there would be a difficulty in securing 
recruits to supply such an Imperial regiment know very little 
about the question. The military spirit in Canada is as strong as 
in Great Britain, and hundreds of smart young Canadians, such as 
threw in their lot with the American army in the late war with 
Spain, would most certainly have preferred to serve under the 
Union Jack. Unfortunately no facilities exist to enable our 
adventurous youths to enlist in the British Army, and consequently 
the Empire annually loses many valuable men, I have had scores 
of inquiries from young fellows here who are anxious to join the 
Imperial service ; others have had the same experience. Let us 
hope that before long we shall soon see a recruiting depot for the 
1ooth Regiment established in Toronto. 

Canadians in British regiments will, without doubt, fight well 
for the honour of the Empire ; but a regiment of Canadians in the 
Imperial service would have a still higher motive to carry their 
colours to glory, and that would be for the honour of their native 
land. JOHN R. GRay, 

Secretary Army and Navy Veterans’ Society. 

Toronto, Canada. 


G. W. S. 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Just and sympathetic as were the appreciations of G. W. 
Steevens in last week’s Oxut/ook, they appeared to me to be lacking 
in a somewhat important particular. No attempt was made to 
trace the literary influences which helped Steevens to develop his 
transcendent gift for transmuting the thing seen into the thing 
written, Of course, such an attempt would, perhaps, have been 
out of place in an obituary notice. At the same time I think it 
would have been interesting. To one man, at any rate, Steevens’ 
debt was great, and only that man will dissent from the tribute. 
I mean Mr. William Ernest Henley. 

With the true injustice and folly which are habitual among us, 
we refrained as long as we could from realising how great a poet 
was living at our door in the author of “ London Voluntaries” and 
“ Hospital Poems.” Having at last got so much into our wooden 
noddles, we seem to be unable to go further than grasp what an 
influence, apart from his work, has radiated from the personality 
of that author. Yet great and original as are Mr. Henley’s con- 
tributions to the literature of our time, his influence is 
greater. We have to go back as far as Dr. Johnson to find 
a parallel. He is the young man’s master; and, if all his 
young men have not turned out swans, there are very few who 
have not contrived to make themselves felt in wider circles, and 
there is none but must say: “The old chief couldn't teach me to 
write, for it wasn’t in me. But he has gone some way to teach 
me to live 
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heartening, corrective—made itself felt™on him. He wrote regu- 
larly for the National Odserver, and in that practice, but more 
as I still must think, from a “treatment by personality,” almost 
anconsciously given, the best in him developed. An able and 
rising barrister, president of the Oxford Union some years before 
Steevens came to Oxford, said to me the other day: “ No man ever 
developed as did Steevens. I went down to Balliol to open a 
debate some years after I had ‘gone down,’ and Steevens—then 
the show man—spoke. It was immensely clever, but inconceivably 
* fluffy.’ He seemed to have no g7if. Well, he went to town and 
journalism, and presently I saw his work again. Why! it was all 
gvip~—grip unheard of.” Mr. Henley will not thank me for saying 
so, but G. W. S. had borne me out, for I have named the influence 
which shaped and guided him to such admirable purpose. 


THE HARD CASE OF THE ASSISTANT-MASTER 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLook 


May I thank you for opening your columns to discussions on 
Secondary Education? I sympathise as an ex-headmaster and 
assistant-master with every word that your correspondent 
“M.A. Oxon.” has said. It seems almost impossible to get into 
the heads of the British public just ideas as to the questions really 
at issue ; not only are the Charity Commissioners behind the time, 
‘but some of the most Progressive writers and speakers are ap- 
parently wilfully blind. Except in very few schools assistant- 
masters are abominably underpaid in every department of the 
profession ; underpaid in every way, they have neither money 
nor position. The paymaster argues that they can always be 
found ; and it is true that there are always men ready to take to 
teaching when other things fail; also that the pay, which looks 
good at five-and-twenty, is attractive to men who do not know that 
it will not appreciably increase. 

This is what tends to kill the profession. Mo man who knew all 
the facts would take to teaching now if he could find anything else 
todo. Of course, this has always been to some extent the case ; 
but is it worth our while to spend public money on education, 
and leave its conditions no better than they were before? It is the 
men we want; and we cannot hope tocommand definitely a supply 
of capable men if we refuse to pay them. M.A, (Cambridge). 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLook 


Your correspondent mentions the average salary of the 
‘assistant-master in East Anglian small endowed schools as about 
£52. I fancy that we in the West cannot touch that figure. For 
my own part, and this is based on thirteen years’ experience of 
‘secondary schools, I should say that £40 would be nearer the 
mark. I myself make £40, and live in the headmaster’s house. 
Add your correspondent’s £40 for living purposes, and we have a 
total of £80 per annum, a fitting testimonial to one’s value in the 
scholastic market. There are many University graduates receiving 
no more than £40 per annum—men who have decided to devote 
‘their lives and abilities to one of the noblest professions in this 
universe, and, be they ever so skilled, after a certain amount of 
labour, they find they are doing far worse from a monetary point 
-of view than their brothers in the elementary schools. Another 
thing : in the world of business a man is said to be old at forty. 
In our line of life I am afraid that the same remark applies to 
those who have reached thirty. The craze for games is one cause 
of this. Most men at thirty are past the “footer” stage, and 
candidates for assistantships who have passed the active limit 
stand little chance of election against the youngster of twenty- 
three, who has never taught a class in his life, yet who can play 
games with the best. Is this right? One supposes that there will 
be a reaction, but many will have gone down ere that takes place. 

Security of tenure, too, is another bugbear of the scholastic 
profession. I have been ata school where eleven masters came 
and went during three terms, and this at an institution possessing 
a normal staff of three. I have been dismissed without salary 
from a school in one of whose “footer” matches I was injured 
during the first weeks of the term. Being incapacitated (for a 
month) in a game in which it was my duty to share, my effective 
services in the schoolroom did not total more than three weeks. 
I had to go, and was on the unemployed list till the next term. 
Unfortunately I am one of those who have no home, and holiday 
expenses for one’s “keep” run away with the major part of the 
welcome cheque. 

Without egotism, I may say that I am considered a skilled 
teacher, and yet have never reached the salary of a skilled 
mechanic. What has the future in store for such an one? The 
Colones? 
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There is one thing that matters. My principal is a thorough 
gentleman, and I have not always found headmasters worthy of 
such an appellation. Such a distinction is to me worth pounds, 

Worcester: January 21. LIBER. 


THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISTIC COMPETITION 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


I observe that you have indulged in some Zersiflage concerning 
the appearance of the Sfear on the eve of the production of the 
Sphere ; but you have nothing to say regarding the morality of 
that appearance, or the ethics of journalistic competition generally. 
I am a mere looker-on, without the slightest interest one way or 
the other, and as such am led to ask what, after all, has Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter done to deserve such treatment? As a mere 
onlooker I wish his journal the best of luck, and its spirited editor 
the continued company of dukes and even duchesses of the proper 
sort. 

Even if Sir William Ingram did object to Mr. Shorter’s pro- 
ceedings, I do not think he should have started another paper on 
the eve of the appearance of that of his humble rival. And even 
if he felt impelled to do this, he need not have labelled that paper 
the Sear, a name which not only has the flavour of a bad pun, 
but carries journalistic competition to unexpected and most un- 
desirable depths. It is not as though Mr. Shorter had called his 
“event of the week in London” the J//ustrated London Mews, or 
the Wretch, or any name parodying those associated journalistic- 
ally with the name of Ingram. ONLOOKER. 

[Of course Sir William Ingram is entitled to publish whatever 
papers he pleases, and christen them as he will. Most people will 
agree that in the circumstances Sir William Ingram, by calling his 
new paper the Sear, hardly displayed his usual originality. At the 
same time it must be obvious that the choice of a name so closely 
approximating to one already before the public may cut against as 
well as for a new venture.—ED.] 


READING FOR CHILDREN 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I must plead guilty to two crimes mentioned in your columns 
last week ; I wore spectacles in my early youth and read “ Feats 
on the Fiord” and “ Parables from Nature,” if not for fun, at any 
rate with intense enjoyment. 

And why not? Is there not plenty of food for a child’s love 
of adventure, combined with a touch of the supernatural in 
Oddo’s adventures with the supposed Nipen and on the deserted 
island? And what child (with or without spectacles) could resist 
Mrs. Gatty’s charming stories of the pony who kicked for every- 
thing it wanted, and of the kitten that wouldn’t purr when it was 
pleased. I find with most children I know that their appreciation 
of poetry begins with Longfellow and the “ Lays of Ancient Rome, 
though I did not care much for either till I had passed my thir- 
teenth year. Parts of “David Copperfield” which were new to 
me | enjoyed very much. “Eric” and “ St. Winifred’s ” are not read 
for fun, but in all seriousness, by girls who imagine that present- 
day public-school life is something like what is described in their 
pages. But “Don Quixote” and “ Westward Ho!” are decidedly 
beyond a child’s capacity. 

4 Wetherby Gardens, 
South Kensington : Jan. 31. J. FLORA MACKINTOSH. 


AN ANSWER WILL OBLIGE 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Can “ Miles” or another of your military correspondents tell 
me why Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s “The Brain of an Army” is 
provided free of cost to every German and Italian officer and 
honoured as an official text-book in those countries, whereas 
the British officer has to study an antiquated and far less valuable 
work on the same subject ? 

But perhaps “ Miles” has never heard of “The Brain of an 
Army.” 


Hythe, Kent. R. E. 
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